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SATIPATTHANA - THE FOURFOLD FOCUS OF MINDFULNESS 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 

NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA 

More has been said about the practice of Satipatthana than about any other meditation 
practice by Buddhist teachers of today... except by this monk! So in this Dhamma article I 
will keep up with the trend by presenting some practical observations on this most 
misunderstood of Lord Buddha's Teachings. 

Those of you who have been "sitting around" Buddhist Centres for a while have 
probably heard some teachers claim that the fourfold "Focus of Mindfulness (my 
translation of "Satipatthana") [1] is the "one and only way" to the goal of full 
Enlightenment! Although this is an impressive sales pitch for the teaching, it is neither a 
true translation of the original text nor consistent with what the Lord Buddha said 
elsewhere. The very phrase ("Ekayana Magga") which is mistranslated as one and only 
way" occurs again in the 12th Sutta (discourse) of the Majjhima collection where it 
unmistakably means a "path with only one possible destination". Many different paths 
can share a common destination. In fact, the "one and only path" is the Lord Buddha's 
description, not of Satipatthana, but of the Noble Eightfold Path: 

"Of all Ways, the Noble Eightfold Path is the best. 

This is the only way, there is none other for the purity of insight" 

Dhammapada verses 273 and 274 (abridged) 

Thus, the "only way" to Enlightenment, as all Buddhists should know anyway, is the 
Noble Eightfold Path. The fourfold Focus of Mindfulness constitutes only a part of this 
Path, the 7th factor. Jhanas are the 8th factor and there is also Right View, Right 
Intention, Right Effort and the three factors of Right Virtue. Each of these eight factors 
are necessary to achieve the goal of full Enlightenment. If any were redundant, then the 
Lord Buddha would have taught a 7-fold path, or a 6-fold path etc. So, in your practice of 
Buddhism, please keep in mind that all eight factors of the noble Eightfold Path should 
be cultivated as the "one and only way". 

Now the fourfold Focus of Mindfulness method as taught by the Lord Buddha, is a very 
advanced practice. So advanced that the Lord Buddha said that if anyone should develop 
them in the way Fie described for only seven days, then they would achieve full 
Enlightenment or the state of non-returner. Many meditators reading this may have gone 
on such a retreat for nine days or even more and not yet fulfilled this most lofty of the 
Lord Buddha's promises. Why not? Because, I suggest, you were not following the Lord 
Buddha's instructions. 

If you want to practise the fourfold Focus of Mindfulness in the way that the Lord 
Buddha said leads so rapidly to Enlightenment, then certain things are required before 
you begin. The essential preparations are in short, full cultivation of the other seven 
factors of the Noble Eightfold Path. Or, as the Lord Buddha said in the Anguttara 
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collection ('Nines', Suttas 63 and 64), one should maintain the five Precepts (the longer 
the better), abandon the five Hindrances [2] and then practise Satipatthana. 

These vital prerequisites are actually stated by the Lord Buddha in His two discourses on 
the fourfold Focus of Mindfulness, as "Vineyya Loke Abhijjha-Domanassam" (please 
forgive me quoting Pali. It is the only way I can make this important point). This phrase 
is usually translated as "having put away covetousness and grief for the world", or 
something similar. Such translations mean so little to meditators that they ignore this 
instruction altogether, and thereby miss the bus! In the time of the Lord Buddha, the 
monks, nuns and lay disciples would have understood the phrase to mean "after having 
abandoned the five Hindrances"! The authoritative commentaries to the two Satipatthana 
Suttas taught by the Lord Buddha both clearly state that "Abhijjha-Domanassam" (sorry 
for the Pali again!) refer precisely to the five Hindrances. Elsewhere in the recorded 
Teachings of the Lord Buddha, "Abhijjha" is a synonym for the first Hindrance, 
"Domanassam" is a synonym for the second Hindrance, and together they stand, in Pali 
idiom, as an abbreviation for all five. This then means that the five Hindrances must be 
abandoned first before beginning any of the Focus of Mindfulness practices. It is, in my 
not-so-humble opinion, precisely because meditators attempt to practise the Satipatthana 
method with some of the Hindrances still remaining that they achieve no great or lasting 
result. 

It is the function of Jhana practice, the ultimate factor of the Noble Eightfold Path, to 
abandon all of the five Hindrances long enough to gain BIG Insight. For example, in the 
68th Sutta of the Majjhima collection ("Nalakapanna"), the Lord Buddha stated that for 
the meditator who does not attain to Jhana, the five Hindrances together with discontent 
and weariness invade the mind and remain. Only when one does attain to Jhana do the 
five Hindrances together with discontent and weariness not invade one's mind and 
remain the way the Lord Buddha said it is. 

Any meditator who has experienced the powerful Jhanas would know through that 
experience, and what happens after, what a mind without any Hindrances is truly like. 
The meditator who hasn't known Jhanas does not realise the many subtle forms 
Hindrances can take. They may think that the hindrances are abandoned but, the truth is, 
they just don't see them and so do not get great results in their meditation. This is why 
Samatha practice which cultivates Jhana is part of the Satipatthana teaching and why it is 
misinformation to call Satipatthana "pure Vipassana". Even my teacher, Ajahn Chah, said 
over and over again that Samatha and Vipassana, "calm and insight", go together and are 
inseparable as the two faces of a coin. 

Having patiently completed the necessary preparations, the meditator sustains their 
mindfulness on one of the four focuses: their own body, the pleasure and pain associated 
with each sense, the mind consciousness and, fourthly, the objects of mind. When the 
Hindrances are gone and one can sustain one's powerful and penetrating attention on 
these four objects, only then is it possible to realise that deep in our psyche, far deeper 
than the veil of intelligent thinking, we have been assuming a Self. We have been 
assuming that this body is "me" or "mine", that pleasure or pain has something to do 
with me, that the mind which looks on is our Soul or something close, and that the 
objects of mind such as thought or volition (the 'chooser') is a Self, me, or mine. In short, 
the purpose of the fourfold Focus of Mindfulness is to instruct one what to do when one 
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has emerged from a Jhana, to uncover the deeply disguised delusion of a Soul and then 
see what the Lord Buddha saw, the Truth of Anatta. 

This is not an easy thing to do, but it can be done, and it can take only seven days. That is 
if one follows the Lord Buddha's instructions, follows them and takes no short cuts. 


Ajahn Brahm 

(From: Newsletter, July-October 1997, 

Buddhist Society of Western Australia, Perth, Australia) 


Notes (by Binh Anson): 

[1] Other translation: Four Foundations of Mindfulness 

[2] Five hindrances: sensual desire, ill-will, restlessness, sloth and torpor, doubt 
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THE FIVE HINDRANCES (NIVARANA) 

Ajahn Brahmavamso 

NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA 


The major obstacles to successful meditation and liberating insight take the form of one 
or more of the Five Hindrances. The whole practice leading to Enlightenment can be 
well expressed as the effort to overcome the Five Hindrances, at first suppressing them 
temporarily in order to experience Jhana and Insight, and then overcoming them 
permanently through the full development of the Noble Eightfold Path. 


So, what are these Five Hindrances? They are: 


KAMACCHANDA 

VYAPADA 

THINA-MIDDHA 

UDDHACCA-KUKKUCCA 

VICIKICCHA 


Sensory Desire 
Ill Will 

Sloth and Torpor 
Restlessness and Remorse 
Doubt 


1. Sensory desire refers to that particular type of wanting that seeks for happiness 
through the five senses of sight, sound, smell, taste and physical feeling. It specifically 
excludes any aspiration for happiness through the sixth sense of mind alone. 

In its extreme form, sensory desire is an obsession to find pleasure in such things as 
sexual intimacy, good food or fine music. But it also includes the desire to replace 
irritating or even painful five-sense experiences with pleasant ones, i.e. the desire for 
sensory comfort. 

The Lord Buddha compared sensory desire to taking out a loan. Any pleasure one 
experiences through these five senses must be repaid through the unpleasantness of 
separation, loss or hungry emptiness which follow relentlessly when the pleasure is used 
up. As with any loan, there is also the matter of interest and thus, as the Lord Buddha 
said, the pleasure is small compared to the suffering repaid. 

In meditation, one transcends sensory desire for the period by letting go of concern for 
this body and its five sense activity. Some imagine that the five senses are there to serve 
and protect the body, but the truth is that the body is there to serve the five senses as 
they play in the world ever seeking delight. Indeed, the Lord Buddha once said, "The 
five senses ARE the world ' and to leave the world, to enjoy the other worldly bliss of 
Jhana, one must give up for a time ALL concern for the body and its five senses. 

When sensory desire is transcended, the mind of the meditator has no interest in the 
promise of pleasure or even comfort with this body. The body disappears and the five 
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senses all switch off. The mind becomes calm and free to look within. The difference 
between the five sense activity and its transcendence is like the difference between 
looking out of a window and looking in a mirror. The mind that is free from five sense 
activity can truly look within and see its real nature. Only from that can wisdom arise as 
to what we are, from where and why?! 

2. Ill will refers to the desire to punish, hurt or destroy. It includes sheer hatred of a 
person, or even a situation, and it can generate so much energy that it is both seductive 
and addictive. At the time, it always appears justified for such is its power that it easily 
corrupts our ability to judge fairly. It also includes ill will towards oneself, otherwise 
known as guilt, which denies oneself any possibility of happiness. In meditation, ill will 
can appear as dislike towards the meditation object itself, rejecting it so that one's 
attention is forced to wander elsewhere. 

The Lord Buddha likened ill will to being sick. Just as sickness denies one the freedom 
and happiness of health, so ill will denies one the freedom and happiness of peace. 

Ill will is overcome by applying Mctta, loving kindness. When it is ill will towards a 
person, Metta teaches one to see more in that person than all that which hurts you, to 
understand why that person hurt you (often because they were hurting intensely 
themselves), and encourages one to put aside one's own pain to look with compassion on 
the other. But if this is more than one can do, Metta to oneself leads one to refuse to 
dwell in ill will to that person, so as to stop them from hurting you further with the 
memory of those deeds. Similarly, if it is ill will towards oneself, Metta sees more than 
one's own faults, can understand one's own faults, and finds the courage to forgive them, 
learn from their lesson and let them go. Then, if it is ill will towards the mediation object 
(often the reason why a meditator cannot find peace) Metta embraces the meditation 
object with care and delight. For example, just as a mother has a natural Metta towards 
her child, so a meditator can look on their breath, say, with the very same quality of 
caring attention. Then it will be just as unlikely to lose the breath through forgetfulness as 
it is unlikely for a mother to forget her baby in the shopping mall, and it would be just as 
improbable to drop the breath for some distracting thought as it is for a distracted 
mother to drop her baby! When ill will is overcome, it allows lasting relationships with 
other people, with oneself and, in meditation, a lasting, enjoyable relationship with the 
meditation object, one that can mature into the full embrace of absorption. 

3. Sloth and torpor refers to that heaviness of body and dullness of mind which 
drag one down into disabling inertia and thick depression. The Lord Buddha compared it 
to being imprisoned in a cramped, dark cell, unable to move freely in the bright sunshine 
outside. In meditation, it causes weak and intermittent mindfulness which can even lead 
to falling asleep in meditation without even realising it! 

Sloth and torpor is overcome by rousing energy. Energy is always available but few know 
how to turn on the switch, as it were. Setting a goal, a reasonable goal, is a wise and 
effective way to generate energy, as is deliberately developing interest in the task at hand. 
A young child has a natural interest, and consequent energy, because its world is so new. 
Thus, if one can learn to look at one's life, or one's meditation, with a 'beginner's mind' 
one can see ever new angles and fresh possibilities which keep one distant from sloth and 
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torpor, alive and energetic. Similarly, one can develop delight in whatever one is doing by 
training one's perception to see the beautiful in the ordinary, thereby generating the 
interest which avoids the half-death that is sloth and torpor. 

The mind has two main functions, doing and knowing. The way of meditation is to 
calm the 'doing' to complete tranquillity while maintaining the 'knowing'. Sloth and 
torpor occur when one carelessly calms both the 'doing' and the 'knowing', unable to 
distinguish between them. 

Sloth and torpor is a common problem which can creep up and smother one slowly. A 
skilful meditator keeps a sharp look-out for the first signs of sloth and torpor and is thus 
able to spot its approach and take evasive action before it's too late. Like coming to a 
fork in a road, one can take that mental path leading away from sloth and torpor. Sloth 
and torpor is an unpleasant state of body and mind, too stiff to leap into the bliss of 
Jhana and too blinded to spot any insights. In short, it is a complete waste of precious 
time. 

4. Restlessness refers to a mind which is like a monkey, always swinging on to the 
next branch, never able to stay long with anything. It is caused by the fault-finding state 
of mind which cannot be satisfied with things as they are, and so has to move on to the 
promise of something better, forever just beyond. 

The Lord Buddha compared restlessness to being a slave, continually having to jump to 
the orders of a tyrannical boss who always demands perfection and so never lets one 
stop. 

Restlessness is overcome by developing contentment, which is the opposite of fault¬ 
finding. One learns the simple joy of being satisfied with little, rather than always wanting 
more. One is grateful for this moment, rather than picking out its deficiencies. For 
instance, in meditation restlessness is often the impatience to move quickly on to the next 
stage. The fastest progress, though is achieved by those who are content with the stage 
they are on now. It is the deepening of that contentment that ripens into the next stage. 
So be careful of 'wanting to get on with it' and instead learn how to rest in appreciative 
contentment. That way, the 'doing' disappears and the meditation blossoms. 

Remorse refers to a specific type of restlessness which is the kammic effect of one s 
misdeeds. The only way to overcome remorse, the restlessness of a bad conscience, is to 
purify one's virtue and become kind, wise and gentle. It is virtually impossible for the 
immoral or the self indulgent to make deep progress in meditation. 

5. Doubt refers to the disturbing inner questions at a time when one should be 
silently moving deeper. Doubt can question one's own ability "Can I do This?", or 
question the method "Is this the right way?", or even question the meaning What is 
this?". It should be remembered that such questions are obstacles to meditation because 
they are asked at the wrong time and thus become an intrusion, obscuring one s clarity. 

The Lord Buddha likened doubt to being lost in a desert, not recognising any landmarks. 
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Such doubt is overcome by gathering clear instructions, having a good map, so that one 
can recognise the subtle landmarks in the unfamiliar territory of deep meditation and so 
know which way to go. Doubt in one's ability is overcome by nurturing self confidence 
with a good teacher. A meditation teacher is like a coach who convinces the sports team 
that they can succeed. The Lord Buddha stated that one can, one will, reach Jhana and 
Enlightenment if one carefully and patiently follows the instructions. The only 
uncertainty is 'when'! Experience also overcomes doubt about one's ability and also doubt 
whether this is the right path. As one realised for oneself the beautiful stages of the path, 
one discovers that one is indeed capable of the very highest, and that this is the path that 
leads one there. 

The doubt that takes the form of constant assessing "Is this Jhana?" "How am I going?", 
is overcome by realising that such questions are best left to the end, to the final couple of 
minutes of the meditation. A jury only makes its judgement at the end of the trial, when 
all the evidence has been presented. Similarly, a skilful meditator pursues a silent 
gathering of evidence, reviewing it only at the end to uncover its meaning. 

The end of doubt, in meditation, is described by a mind which has full trust in the silence, 
and so doesn't interfere with any inner speech. Like having a good chauffeur, one sits 
silently on the journey out of trust in the driver. 

Any problem which arises in meditation will be one of these Five Hindrances, or a 
combination. So, if one experiences any difficulty, use the scheme of the Five Hindrances 
as a 'check list' to identify the main problem. Then you will know the appropriate remedy, 
apply it carefully, and go beyond the obstacle into deeper meditation. 

When the Five Hindrances are fully overcome, there is no barrier between the meditator 
and the bliss of Jhana. Therefore, the certain test that these Five Hindrances are really 
overcome is the ability to access Jhana. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

Buddhist Society of Western Australia, Newsletter April 1999 
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Ajahn Brahmavamso 

This morning the talk is going to be on Right Concentration, Right Samadhi, on the 
four jhanas which I promised to talk about earlier this week and about exactly what they 
are, how to get into them, so one can recognise them after they've arisen and also to 
understand their place in the scheme of things. If one ever looks at the Buddha s 
teachings - the Suttas - one finds that the word 'jhana' is mentioned very, very often. 
There is a common theme, which occurs in almost every teaching of the Buddha and is 
part of the eightfold path - Samma Samadhi - Right Concentration, which is always 
defined as cultivating the four jhanas. In this meditation retreat, if we are really 
talking about meditation and we want to cultivate meditation, there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t aim to cultivate the jhana states, because they give a depth to one's meditation 
which one can experience as something quite special and one could also experience the 
power of these states as well as the bliss of these states. It is that quality of bliss and that 
quality of power which you will later be able to use to really develop the powerful insights 
into the nature of your mind and the nature of all phenomena. I shall begin by talking 
about the Buddha's own story which is related in the Suttas. He attained jhana almost by 
chance as a young boy sitting under a rose-apple tree, just watching while his father was 
doing some ceremony. It was a very pleasurable experience and what the Buddha, or the 
Buddha-to-be, remembered was just the pleasure of that experience and a little bit about 
its power. But like many people, like may meditators, many practitioners, he formed the 
wrong view that anything so pleasurable can have nothing at all to do with ending 
suffering and enlightenment, that something so pleasurable must be a cause for more 
attachment in this world. It was because of thoughts like these that for six years the 
Buddha just wandered around the forests of India doing all sorts of ascetic practices. In 
other words almost looking for suffering, as if through suffering you could find an end of 
suffering. It was only after six years of futility that the Buddha decided, having had a 
meal, and this is how it is actually said in the Suttas, that he recalled this pleasurable 
experience of the first jhana as a young boy, maybe he said this might be the path to 
enlightenment." and the insight knowledge arose in him, "This is the path to 
enlightenment, to Bodhi." Because of that insight, the Buddha, as everyone knows, sat 
under the Bodhi tree, developed the jhanas and based on the power of that jhana, the 
clarity of that jhana, developed all of these wisdoms, first of all recollecting past lives, 
recollecting the action of kamma, the depth of kamma, how it sends beings to various 
parts of rebirth, and then lastly the Four Noble Truths. 

It was only because of the power of that sort of mind that he could penetrate to such a 
degree of subtlety and uncover things which had been clouded completely from him. 
Since then he always tried to teach and encourage the practice of jhana as an essential 
ingredient of the Eightfold Path, an essential part of becoming enlightened. If one wishes 
to use Buddhism not as only a half-hearted path but to take it to its fullness, and aim for 
enlightenment, then sooner or later one will have to come across these jhanas, cultivate 
them, get to know them and use their power and do exactly the same as the Buddha did 
and become fully enlightened. 
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Many of the other talks which monks give tell you about the problem of suffering in 
existence, they tell you about the difficulties of life and the problems of rebirth and more 
death, but I think its also our responsibility, if we are going to tell you the problem, then 
we must tell you the solution as well and tell you the solution in all its detail, not holding 
anything back. Part of that solution, an essential part of that solution is developing these 
things which we call jhana. 

Now what these jhanas actually are - I'll just talk about the four jhanas this morning and 
I'm going to carry on from what I might call the launching pad of that second stage of 
meditation which I've been talking about a lot while I've been teaching meditation during 
this retreat. The second stage of meditation in my scheme of things is where you have full 
continuous awareness of the breath. So the mind is not distracted at all, every moment it 
has the breath in mind and that state has been stabilised with continual attention until the 
breath is continually in mind, no distraction for many minutes on end. That's the second 
stage in this meditation. It coincides with the third stage in the Buddha's Anapanasati 
Sutta, where the meditator experiences whole body of breath, where the body here is just 
a word for the accumulation of all the parts of an inbreath, all the parts of an outbreath 
and the sequential awareness of these physical feelings. The next stage, the third stage in 
my scheme, the fourth stage in the Buddha's Anapanasati Sutta, is where, having attained 
that second stage and not letting it go, not letting go of the awareness of the breath one 
moment, one calms that object down, calms the object of the breath down. 

There are several ways of doing that. Perhaps the most effective is just developing an 
attitude of letting go, because the object of the breath will calm down naturally if you 
leave it alone. However, sometimes some meditators have difficulty letting go to that 
degree and so another method which can be very effective is just suggesting calm, calm, 
calm. Or suggesting letting go. There is a great difference between the attitude of letting 
go and suggesting letting go. With suggesting letting go, you are still actually controlling 
things, you are getting involved in it but at least you are getting involved by sending it in 
the right direction, sending it towards the place where the attitude of letting go is 
occurring, without the need to put it into words or to give it as orders or commands. You 
are programming the mind in the right direction. But I use both, either just letting go as 
an attitude of mind or subconscious suggesting, just calm, calm, calm, and to feel the 
object of your attention, being here the feeling of the breath, get more and more refined, 
more subtle. The difficulty or the problem here will be that you have to always maintain 
your attention clearly on the breath. In other words, not letting go of the second stage 
when you develop the third stage. Keep full awareness of the breath, but just make that 
breath softer and softer and softer, more and more subtle, more and more refined, but 
never letting go of it. As the breath gets more and more refined, the only way of not 
letting go of it is by treating it very, very gently. You're going towards an effortless 
awareness on the breath, an effortless attention where the breath is just there. 

A bit of a problem here with many meditators is that they are not quite sure of the 
correct way of knowing the breath in this state. There is a type of knowing which is just 
knowing, being mindful of, without naming, without thinking, without analysing, a sub¬ 
verbal type of knowing. You have to be confident that you are actually watching the 
breath. Sometimes you may not have the width of mind to know exactly what type of 
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breath you are watching, but you know you are watching the breath. The point is, it's a 
type of knowing which is getting much more refined. Our usual knowing is very wide and 
full of many details. Here, the details are narrowing down until a point comes where 
sometimes we have so few details that we don't know if we truly know, a different type of 
knowing, a much more refined knowing. So the wisdom has to be very strong here and 
confidence has to be strong, to understand that one still knows the breath. The breath 
hasn't disappeared at all and you do not need, as it were, to widen the width of knowing 
through effort of will, this will just disturb the mind. Just allow everything to calm down. 
The object will calm down and so will the knowing start to calm down. It's at this stage 
where you start to get a samadhi nimitta arising. I call this part of the third stage. 

If you calm the physical feeling of breath down, the mental feeling of breath starts to 
arise - the samadhi nimitta - usually a light which appears in the mind. However, it 
can sometimes just appear to be a physical feeling. It can be a deep peacefulness; it can 
even be like a blackness. The actual description of it is very wide simply because the 
description is that which everyone adds on to a core experience, which is a mental 
experience. When it starts to arise you just haven't got the words to describe it. So what 
we add to it is usually how we understand it to ourselves. Darkness, peacefulness, 
profound stillness, emptiness, a beautiful light or whatever. Don't particularly worry 
about what type of nimitta it actually is. 

If you want to know the way to develop that nimitta, then this fourth stage of developing 
the four jhanas is to pay attention to that aspect of the nimitta which is beautiful, which is 
attractive, which is joyful, the pleasant part of it. And again, it is at this stage where you 
have to be comfortable with pleasure and not be afraid of it, not fear that it is going to 
lead to some sort of attachment, because the pleasure of these stages can be very intense 
at times, literally overpowering: overpowering your sense of self, overpowering your 
control, overpowering your sensitivity to your physical body. So you have to look for that 
pleasure and happiness which is in the nimitta, and this becomes the fourth stage because 
once the mind has noticed the pleasure and happiness in the nimitta, that will act like 
what I call the magnet or the glue. It is that which will draw one's attention onto it, and 
it's not the will or the choice or the decision which takes the attention and puts it onto 
the samadhi nimitta. In fact once the choice, the intention, the orders inside yourself 
arise, they'll actually push you away. You have to let the whole process work because the 
samadhi nimitta at this stage is very pleasurable; it literally pulls the mind into it. Many 
meditators when the possibly experience their first taste of a jhana, experience the mind 
falling into a beautiful hole. And that's exactly what's happening. It's the joy, the bliss, the 
beauty of that nimitta which is before the mind that actually pulls the mind into it. So you 
don't need to do the pushing, you don't need to do the work. At this stage it becomes a 
natural process of the mind. Your job is just to get to that second stage, calm that breath 
down, allow the samadhi nimitta to arise. Once the samadhi nimitta arises strongly, then 
the jhana happens in and of itself. 

Again, because the quality of knowing is very strong but very narrow in these states, while 
you are in these states, there is no way that you can truly assess where you are and what's 
happening to you. The ability to know through thinking, through analysing, is taken away 
from you in these states. You usually have to wait until you emerge from these states, 
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until your ordinary thinking returns again, so you can really look back upon and analyse 
what has happened. Any of these jhana states are powerful experiences and as a powerful 
experience, they leave a deep imprint on your mind. 

Unfortunately there is not a word in our English language which corresponds to a 
positive trauma. The word 'trauma' is like a very strong negative, painful experience 
which leaves its imprint in you. This is similar in its strength and result to a trauma and 
you remember it very clearly because it has a severe impact on your memory. However, 
these are just purely pleasant experiences, like pleasant traumas, and as such you recall 
them very easily. So after you've emerged from a jhana, it's usually no problem at all just 
to look back with the question, "what was that?" and to be able to see very clearly the 
type of experience, the object, which you were aware of for all this time and then you can 
analyse it. It's at this point that you can find out exactly where you were and what was 
happening, but in the jhana you can't do this. 

After the jhana, one can know it by what the Buddha called 'the jhana factors'. These 
are the major signposts which tell you what particular states you've been in. It's good to 
know those signposts but remember, these are just signposts to these states, these are the 
main features of these states and in the first jhana there are many subsidiary features. In 
fact the first jhana is quite wide. However, if it's a first jhana experience it has to have the 
five main features, the five main jhana factors. The second jhana is much narrower, much 
easier to find out whether this is where you've been. It's the same with the third and the 
fourth jhana, they get narrower still. The width of description for this experience, which 
you may offer, narrows down as you attain more profound depths of letting go. 

But with the first jhana, the Buddha gave it five factors. The main factors are the two 
which is piti-sukka. This is bliss. Sometimes, if you look in books about the meaning of 
these terms, they will try and split them into separate factors. They are separate things, 
but in the first couple of jhanas piti and sukka are so closely intertwined that you will not 
be able to distinguish one from the other and it's more helpful not to try, but to look at 
these two factors as just 'bliss'. That's the most accurate description which most people 
can recognise: "This is bliss." The Buddha called it vivekaja piti-sukka, that particular 
type of bliss which is born from detachment, born from aloofness, born from seclusion. 
Viveka is the word for 'seclusion', 'aloofness', 'separateness' and it means 'separated from 
the world of the five senses'. That's what you've separated yourself from and this is the 
bliss of that separation, which is the cause of that happiness and bliss. And that bliss has 
a particular type of taste which other blisses do not share, it is the bliss of seclusion. That 
is why it is also sometimes called the bliss of renunciation. You've renounced those 
things; therefore you are secluded from them. 

There are two other factors which confuse people again and again. They are the two 
terms 'vitakka' and 'vicara' - which Bikkhu Bodhi in his Majjhima Nikaya translates as 
'initial' and 'sustained' application of thought or 'initial' and 'applied' thought. However, it 
should be known and recognised, that thinking, as you normally perceive it, is not present 
in these jhanas at all. That which we call thought has completely subsided. What these 
two terms refer to is a last vestige of the movement of the mind which, if it was 
continued, would give rise to thinking. It is almost what you might call sub-verbal 
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thought. It is a movement of the mind towards a meditation object. That's called vitakka. 
However it has to appear on a sub-verbal level, just a movement, just an intention, 
without the mind breaking into words and labels. 

The mind moves onto the object, and remember the 'object' here, the thing you are aware 
of, is the piti-sukha. That is why it is the main factor of this jhana, because you are aware 
of bliss. That's the object of your meditation, not the breath, not the body, not any words 
but you are aware of bliss. And you will also be aware, and this is one of the 
characteristics of the first jhana, that the mind will still be wobbling a little bit. The bliss 
which is the object of your awareness will appear, as it were, to fade or to recede, and as 
it fades, as it recedes, as it weakens, the mind will go towards it again. Attracted as it were, 
by its power, by its bliss, the mind goes towards it; that is called 'vitakka', the movement 
of the mind onto its object. When it reaches the object it will hold onto it, this is called 
'vicara', which will be an effort of mind, but a very subtle effort of mind. This is an effort 
of mind; this is not an effort of will. It is not an effort coming from you, it's the mind 
doing it by itself. All along you are a passive observer to all of this. And as it holds onto 
it, eventually, as it were, it will lose its grip and will recede away from the object of bliss 
again. In this way, the object of bliss will appear to be wobbly, not truly firm. As such, 
the mind will seem to have a little bit of width to it, but not be truly solid. However, that 
width is very small and you never move far away from that bliss because as soon as you 
move a little away from it, it retracts and pulls the mind straight back again. 

Because it's only got a little bit of width this is called one-pointedness of mind: all of 
the energy, the focus, of the mind being in one point, both in space and one point in 
time. This experience does not change over many, many, many minutes in a full first 
jhana. This experience is maintained, it's just the mind going towards this bliss and this 
bliss lasting there for a long time. Now again, this is only how you'll see it when you 
emerge from the jhana. You will not be able to analyse this experience into five factors 
during that time because the mind will not have that width, that ability to think, the ability 
to analyse, while you are in the state. While in the state all you'll be aware of is just the 
bliss. You are literally blissed out, not really quite knowing why or what's happening, but 
having some sort of feeling or confidence that this is worthwhile, this is beautiful, this is 
profound, this is worth doing, so that you can stay in those states. 

It's usual that a person's first experience of jhana will be the first jhana. After a while, the 
strength of the samadhi, what you actually brought into that state with you, will begin to 
decline and the mind will move away from the bliss, and the vitakka will not be strong 
enough to take it back into it again, and you emerge from the jhana. The jhana will break 
up and you will be able to think and analyse again. Thoughts will come up into your mind 
and this will probably be one of the first things which arises after the jhana breaks, as it 
were. The mind will still have a lot of happiness and bliss to it but will not be as one- 
pointed. The body will usually not be recognised at the beginning and only later will the 
mind care to look and see what the body has been doing all this time. 

The mind will be very powerful at this stage. You've just emerged from a jhana, you'll still 
have a lot of happiness and bliss and in the words of the Buddha the mind will be 
'malleable', it will be 'workable'. It will be like a piece of clay which is not too wet and not 
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too dry, which you can turn into any shape you want with ease because of the power 
which you invested in the mind, and that becomes the experience of the first jhana. Once 
you've experienced that once then it's good to find out what caused that jhana to arise. 
What did you do? Or more appropriately, what did you let go of, to give rise to that 
jhana? Rather than what you did, what you let go of becomes a much more powerful 
indicator of the ways into these states. You usually find out that you developed that 
second stage when you started to let go of this 'controller', let go of the wandering mind, 
let go of the fear of these states and especially when you let go of the controller and just 
allowed the mind to show its face when you're not there, giving all the orders. Once you 
start to get to know this and get to know the ways into these jhanas, then you should try 
and develop them, to repeat them again and again because not only are you developing 
insight, you are developing the skill, the skill of letting go of things which are the causes 
of deep attachment. 

As you develop these jhanas more and more, they are very enjoyable things to develop. 
Sometimes people feel that a holy life, a spiritual practice should be harsh and severe. If 
you want to make it harsh and severe that's up to you, but if you want to go on a happy 
path, a path of bliss which is also going to lead to enlightenment at the same time, this is 
it. Even though these are very strong pleasures, mental pleasures, the Buddha said they 
are not to be feared. He said this in many places in the Suttas and there was one place, in 
the Digha Nikaya, where he told the monks: if a person develops these jhanas, makes 
much of them, is almost attached to them, attached to their development then there are 
four consequences of that attachment to that development. The word I am translating 
here as attachment is anuyoga. Our word 'yoke' comes from this word 'yoga' which 
means 'tying onto'. Anu means 'along with' or 'tied along with' so it literally means 
'practising frequently', doing it again and again and again, what some people would 
interpret as 'being attached to.' 

So there are four results from practising jhanas in this way, not five results, not three 
results, but four results. And those four results of practising jhana again and again and 
again are stream entry, once returner, non-returner and Arahat. The Buddha was 
unequivocal about this. It does not lead to more attachment to the world, it actually leads 
to the enlightenment experiences, to separation from the world. The way to develop 
them is that as you develop the first jhana more and more, you can aim towards the 
higher jhanas. The only way you can aim towards the higher jhanas is to do it before you 
enter this whole area of the mind we call the jhana realm. Because once you are in any 
jhana, you are stuck there and you cannot give any orders or any commands, you cannot 
drive your vehicle once you are in any of these absorptions. The aiming, the driving, the 
putting in of instructions has to be done beforehand. 

It is very difficult to find similes for this. A very weak simile, but one I've used before is 
like someone charging into a house with four rooms and the fourth room is way down 
the back, the third room is just a little bit before that, the second room a bit before that 
and the first one is just inside the door. The floors are made out of this very, very slippery 
ice so you cannot make any momentum once you have got in the first door. All your 
momentum has to be built up from outside, so you charge the first door and if you are 
going very fast, you may be able to slip right through the first room and into the second 
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room. If you are going really fast you may even get into the third room and if you are 
going very, very fast as you charge the front door, you may slip all the way into the fourth 
room. But once you are in any of these rooms you cannot add to your momentum. So 
the only way you can gain these deeper jhanas is, before you enter any of these states, 
making sure that your effort to let go, your resolve to abandon, that your desire to settle 
all disturbances is so strong that you settle the disturbance of this doing mind and next 
you settle the vitakka-vicira, this movement of the mind, and you settle many other things 
as well. The mind settles down, one thing after the other, as it goes into the deeper 
jhanas. 

The second jhana is the first true state of samadhi because here you've settled down that 
which was a disturbance of the first jhana, which was a wobbling of the mind, the vittaka- 
vicara has been abandoned. So now the mind has the object of bliss firmly unified with it, 
and this state is one of rock-like samadhi, where there is this one object in the mind, of 
bliss, and there is no room in the mind at all. It is completely one-pointed, stuck solid as a 
rock and blissed out, so the object is not moving at all, not changing an iota, it is there 
one moment after another moment after another moment. Because of the solidity and 
stability of that state, the second jhana will last much, much longer than the first jhana; 
the deeper the jhanas, the longer they will last and you are usually talking in terms of 
hours for the second jhana, simply because it is a very solid state. Whereas the first jhana 
can be just for a matter of minutes, a good second jhana should be quite long - and it is 
very solid. Once you are in it there is no way you can get out until the energy of that 
jhana just uses itself up. That's the only way, because you cannot form the resolution, 
"now's the time to come out." If someone calls you, you just will not hear them, if 
someone taps you on the shoulder, you will not recognise that, because you are 
completely separated from the external world. You are literally right in the centre of your 
mind and you cannot be contacted. Again, that second jhana, once it starts to break up, 
will break up into what is tantamount to first jhana then it will break out into the 
verbalisation of thought. You come down again. 

For those who want to explore these states a lot, one important thing one can do, rather 
than to leave it to the momentum of your energy to quieten down your energy of 
samadhi, is to make resolutions before you enter these states. You just need to say to 
yourself, "I'll just enter the jhana for half an hour or for one hour." Because the mind is 
very refined in these states it will have power, your suggestion will be like programming a 
computer and once the hour is up, the mind will just come out of the jhanas. I can't say 
exactly how it works, but it does. In the same way you can go to sleep and say, "I'll wake 
up at three o'clock" and you do wake up at three o'clock or five minutes either side, 
without the use of an alarm clock. The mind, if you programme it with mindfulness, 
responds. And so that is a very useful way and a very good instruction; to use those 
resolutions so that you do not spend over long in those states when you have maybe an 
appointment or some things you have to do. Make a resolution first of all. However, 
when you are in that state, you cannot make a resolution, you cannot think, you cannot 
analyse. All you know is that you are blissed out, you are not quite sure what is happening 
and only afterwards you have the opportunity to emerge and then to analyse and to see 
what has gone on and why. 
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If one wishes to go deeper into the jhanas, then at this point one has to understand that 
that bliss, which is in the second jhana born of samadhi, born of full unification of mind, 
a bliss with a different taste, has an aspect to it which is still troublesome to the mind and 
that is this aspect of piti. This is almost like a mental excitement and that can be 
overcome if one aims to quieten that bliss down. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 
Perth, Western Australia, 1998 


(Editedfrom a talk given by Ajahn Bmhmavamso during the 9-day retreat inNorth Perth, Western 
Australia, December 1997) 
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USING NON-SELF TO LET GO 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

Edited from a recorded talk given by Ajahn Brahmavamso during a 9-day meditation retreat in 
1997, Perth, Western Australia. 

So this evening's talk will be a Dhamma talk rather than a question time because I missed 
giving the Dhamma talk this morning and one of the monks reminded me at tea time 
that this retreat has gone to Thursday now. So there's only actually a couple more 
dhamma talks left. So he said it's about time I got into the "oomphy" Dhamma talks and 
the "oomphy" Dhamma talk this evening is talking about anatta. I'm going to bring this 
one up right now because it's going to bring together a few threads about what I've been 
talking about so far. If the talk goes according to the direction I want it to go. I'm also 
going to bring in how we use the perspective of anatta , how to develop the deeper 
stages of meditation, and wherever you are in your meditation how this perspective, 
looking at things through the prism of anatta can help develop the meditation into more 
profound and deeper levels. 

I did say in an earlier talk that it's through wisdom power that you get very deep in 
meditation not through mere willpower and a little bit of insight, a little bit of 
understanding. Seeing this process from a different perspective has enormous power to 
quieten the mind down, and so I wanted to especially emphasise this in the latter part of 
this talk how anatta can be used in this process of meditation. But first of all, just the 
meaning of anatta should be apprehended by us and it's one of those subjects, or the 
subject in Buddhism, which to many people is very hard to understand and to get your 
mind around, and that by itself is a good point for insight to arise. Why in many parts of 
Buddhism when we come to the teaching of anatta there's something inside us which 
rebels? That is the illusion of self getting uncomfortable. This is stirring up something 
which is very deeply rooted inside us and something which does not want to even 
contemplate anatta , non-self, and that is a symptom of the whole problem. The Buddha 
was very uncompromising when he taught anatta and it's one of the reasons why people 
find it a bit difficult because there's no way around. When you read the Buddha's 
teachings, there's no way around coming to the conclusion that there is no-one in here. 
There is no controller. There is no knower. There is no doer. There is no self, no soul, 
no being. And this uncompromising conclusion which you get from looking at the 
teachings causes you to actually investigate because so much other teachings of the 
Buddha seem to be so powerful, so deep, so true, so effective, and this one, seems to be 
the hard one. It is the hard one because on the realisation of anatta , of uncovering the 
illusion of self that, the whole path towards enlightenment revolves. This is the insight, 
the discovery, the understanding which changes one from just being a person who 
wanders around the samsara, lifetime after lifetime, to one who is on the way out of the 
samsara, inevitably, certainly, surely bound for Nibbana. It's the crux, the fulcrum, of the 
whole practice. Why is it difficult to see? It's difficult to see because we don't want to see 
it, but at least we can get a handle on what the Buddha was talking about, because first of 
all that he asked you to not look at anatta from a philosophical point of view - which is 
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one of the big mistakes as we intellectualise it - but to start looking at anatta from the 
practical point of view: how it affects our views, perceptions, thoughts, in particular, to 
look at what do we take to be a self, a soul, a me. And this is where we really get to grip 
with this teaching of anatta : how we use it. Instead of thinking "is there a self?" or "who 
am I?", you say "what do I perceive my self to be? What do I perceive is mine? What do I 
think is me? What do I think is mine? What do I know? What do I view as me? What do 
I view as mine?". And here the Buddha started taking apart this illusion bit by bit. 

First of all, you've got to identify what this illusion is. The illusion is all your perceptions 
which assume a self, all your thoughts which conclude there's a self, and all your views 
which think there's somebody there. What is all of this? This is what we call like the 
mirage. The simile of a mirage is powerful because you know with a mirage there is some 
aspect which is real there. A mirage is not pure imagination. In a mirage there is a real 
light arriving in your eyes. There is an image on the back of your eyes. The point is that 
the brain or the mind misinterprets what you're seeing and gives it an interpretation, 
gives it a label which it does not deserve. The mirage thinks there's a body of water there 
or rather the mind interprets the mirage to be a body of water on the road. But we all 
know it's just the light being reflected from the sky. This is a mirage of the self. Now in 
order to find out it's a mirage we've got to actually know what this is that we're 
misinterpreting, to know this experience we are taking to be a self . It's incredible 
sometimes that even the ordinary aspects of life which we should really know better are 
not ours, they're nothing to do with us, we take to be a self. Our body we take to be a 
self when we're concerned about it. A self has property. A self owns things. Any person 
in this world has their property, their possessions, their area of control because what you 
own you have rights over. People think that they have human rights over their body 
because they think it is their body. People think they have rights over their mind because 
they think it is their mind. They think they have rights over their thoughts. I can think 
what I like. Can you? 

These are things we possess. First of all, our body. Do you possess your body? Do you 
own it? Is it yours? The older you become the more you realise just how out of control 
this body is. If there is an owner to this body, it's nature, not you. It gets sick. It hurts. It 
gets old. It gets better again. And you have just a little influence over this, but not that 
much. However you can understand that whenever you assume this body to be you or 
yours, you suffer because as soon as you think that this body which a mosquito is biting 
belongs to you, you suffer. If you could just imagine this mosquito was biting not your 
body but say, this microphone in front of me, would you worry about it? Would you be 
concerned about it? You would not, because this microphone isn't yours. If you could 
actually perceive, even like through your imagination, that this arm or this leg which the 
mosquito was biting wasn't yours, suffering will disappear straight away. The concern 
would be gone. There would be a sense of peace. Whenever you regard something as not 
yours, the result is this thing we call "letting go". What is the opposite of letting go? It is 
called owning. I won't call it controlling. I'll call it owning now because the owning 
always assumes an owner, and so we look at what we own and what we possess or rather 
what we think we possess, and this is the way of accessing the teaching of anatta using 
the Buddha's teaching which I mentioned earlier. That if there's a self, a soul, a me. 
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there’ll be things which belong to me. If there's things which belong to me, if there's 
possession, there has to be an owner. These two go together. 

So you look for the teaching of anatta , just what you think you own. What do you own 
in this world? Do you own your body? If you do, you suffer. If you think you own your 
body you'll be attached to it. If you think you own the body you will not be able to let it 
go. I've seen many people in that predicament, close to death in pain but not willing to 
let the body go. Sometimes it's very sad to see a person thrashing about in the last few 
moments of their life, struggling for the breath, struggling for a comfortable position, 
struggling to stop death happening. Even though they're in pain, they'd rather have that 
pain and discomfort than have death. Why is that? It's attachment to the body. Why are 
they attached to their body? It's because they think it's theirs. They can't let it go. It's like 
a child with a little teddy bear or a doll. Someone's trying to take it from you. "No, leave 
it, it's mine. You can't have it". You won't let that teddy bear or little doll go. You can see 
that in a child, and you know that the child's being stupid. However, this little doll, this 
little teddy bear is also the body we carry around with us. When nature takes it back, do 
you scream? Do you cry "No, no, no. I'm too young to die. I've got too many things to 
do. Not yet, tomorrow maybe, but not today, not now"? 

This is what we're talking about with attachment and the cause of this is this mirage of 
self and soul. This mirage of ownership. You can actually see this happening in certain 
moments of your life, when the body is threatened by sickness, by disease, or even just 
simple pain, when there's a pain in the legs when you're meditating, What is the problem? 
What is the real problem? Is it the pain or is it because you think it's my pain? Why can't 
you let go of the pain? Why can't you just go to the breath and just stay with the breath? 

If you look closely you'll know you'll go to that which concerns you, which you think is 
your business, which you think is what you're supposed to be doing. You go to that 
which is your assumed responsibility, that which you own or think you own. You go to 
the pain in your legs because you think it's your legs. It's your pain. You have to do 
something about it. If you could realise at that point, or do a little imagining, not self: 
"This is not mine. Nothing to do with me. This is not my concern. Let the body look 
after the pain. I can look after the breath or look after the nimitta or look after the 
mind." You could do it then. When you understand you don't own these things, only 
then can you let them go. Attachment is born by the illusion of ownership. 

You try that the next time you have an irritation, a distraction, just to let go of the body, 
understanding you don't own this, it only belongs to nature. You'll find the disturbance 
of the pain will vanish and you'll be free to go back to the breath or the nimitta or into 
deep samadhi. You won't be concerned with the body because you're not regarding it as 
yours. This particular way of looking at the body becomes extremely important the 
deeper you go in meditation, because there comes a time and this is the time when the 
nimitta arises, when you are about to leave the body completely and with it you're 
leaving the five external senses. So many mediators experience fear at this point, because 
it's one of the upakkilesas , one of the great hindrances to attaining the jhanas. You can 
get to the nimitta but you can't go in. You can't absorb into it. There's something 
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holding you back, some fear, some inability to let go and it's good to understand what 
you can't let go of and why. 

This is where the insight starts to uncover deep-seated attachments, deep-seated illusions 
which cause attachments. If you get to that point many times and investigate it, you will 
find that what you're afraid of letting go is this body and these instruments of the five 
senses which give us a sense of protection and security about the longevity and 
protection of the body. It's as if sight disappears, sound disappears, hearing disappears, 
smell, taste and especially physical feelings disappear, we're not quite sure what will 
happen to this body, as if all of the guards to the safety of this body go to sleep, as if 
we've got no guards on our house, no alarms, no protection, we're afraid that somebody 
might go in and steal something or destroy our whole house. We can't let go because 
we're worried about the safety of that which we left behind. We're worried about letting 
go of the body. 

The only way you can pass that hurdle or the usual way you can get past that hurdle is 
another way of just being so fascinated by the nimittayou don't really realise what you're 
letting go of. But the very good way of passing that hurdle is to realise at that point that 
what you're letting go of is nothing to do with you. The body is not yours. The senses are 
not yours. You don't own, you're not part of them. These are just something what you 
just take up and use, which you can put back down again. You feel free to abandon the 
body only when you realise on a very deep level, it's not yours. So at that stage of the 
meditation a little bit of anatta, a little bit of non-self, does wonders for freeing you to 
go into deep jhanas. You look at that body and you can let it go. It's quite safe. It's not 
yours anyway. It doesn't matter if it does die in jhana and let go of all these senses. You 
realise they're nothing to do with you. Not your business. Leave it alone. Let it go and 
this control which comes up. The control which is always trying to control, especially the 
body. Let that go. Give it away. It's not yours. Nothing to do with you. And the control 
which is trying to control your mind, trying to force it into jhana , trying to nudge it into 
jhanas , trying to mold it this way and that way so that jhanas will happen. Nothing to 
do with you. Let it go. 

One of the great monks in Thailand who's been to visit here a few times says that when 
he meditates he just does nothing. He just goes into deep jhanas . He's a really great 
meditator and that's the way he meditates. Just give up. Give up the doer, and the only 
way he can do that is because it just doesn't belong to him. Why am I doing something 
which doesn't belong to me? Like mowing someone else's garden on a Saturday 
afternoon. What are you doing that for? Let them mow their own garden. 

So this is anatta which actually starts to propel you into the jhanas and the Buddha 
actually said again and again when he started talking about not just looking at the body as 
non-self but look at some of the senses. He said very clearly, it's in the Anattalakana 
Sutta , the second teaching which he gave. So what you see isn't yours. Seeing isn't yours. 
Sight consciousness isn't yours and it's not you. He said like hearing what you hear. Just 
hearing consciousness is not you. Smelling, tasting, touching, the feelings in your body, 
they're not you. The feeling organ, the body, is not yours. Feeling consciousness is not 
yours. Mind objects aren't yours. The mind consciousness isn't yours. The mind isn't 
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yours. He actually said that very carefully, in order for people to understand that these 
senses are part of nature. Because of the nature of illusion is like the function of a 
mirage, we mistake these things to be something that they're not, especially the five 
external senses. We are attached to these which is why we can't let them go. We take 
them to be ours, my sight, my hearing, my smell, my taste, my physical touch, because we 
take them to be ours, because we think we own them, we are concerned with them. 

Why is it that during meditation we get disturbed by sounds outside? Have you ever 
investigated that? The traffic outside, the sound of someone banging or the lawnmower 
going or helicopter going overhead. Why do they disturb us? What's the point of 
listening to these sounds? What do we get out of it? Why do we do it? The reason why 
we do it is because we think that sound is ours and we're scared of letting it go. It's as if 
we don't attend to sound it will disappear once and for all, forever. We're so used to this. 
We've grown up with it. It's like a good friend. Once they go we think we've lost 
something. How many years when one person dies and gets cremated the other person 
always thinks there's something missing there somewhere? They don't feel comfortable. 
Isn't it the same that we're so used to these five senses that when one disappears, I mean 
really disappears, it's not quite right. We turn it on again deliberately. We want to hear 
anything rather than have silence or rather than have no sound at all. Even with the 
body. We've grown up with these feelings in the body. We're used to them and when all 
these feelings disappear it can feel so weird sometimes. We're not quite used to this, as if 
there's something missing somewhere. We get afraid. Our comfort blankets are taken 
away and we just snatched them back again. 

With these five senses, if you realise these are nothing to do with you, sound becomes 
just like a telephone ringing but it's somebody else's call. Not yours. Nothing to do with 
you. When the body starts to itch, there's a message with someone else's name on it. Not 
yours. So you don't open the envelope. You just don't communicate with that which 
doesn't belong to you, which is not your concern. If you could do that, understanding the 
Buddha's teaching as anatta with the five external senses, it's easy to let them go, to turn 
them off., not to pick them up. If you can do that, jhana becomes so easy. The burden 
with jhana is the mosquitoes biting you, the sound disturbing you, the pain in the knees 
and all the thinking about that. That's what disturbs you. If you can let go of the body, 
abandon the body, jhana becomes easy. 

Remember somebody brought this question up in question time a few days ago about 
that Christian monk who was torturing his body by whipping himself until the five senses 
got so unpleasant that he turned them all off and gave them away. That's one way of 
abandoning the five senses. Make them just so unpleasant that you just can't stand them 
any longer. Then you chuck them away. But that's the hard way. The easy way is to 
realise that these things aren't yours, don't belong to you. When you can do that, the 
meditation just becomes so easy. You can let go of these things because you realise they 
aren't yours. So this is the way we can actually use the understanding of non-self to look 
at the five external senses and to let them go. 

When we go into the world of the mind and that is much harder to let go because we 
have more attachment to the world of the mind than even to the world of the body and 
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it's five external senses. In particular we have this thing which we call "thought". Why is 
thought so hard to give up? Again because we think it's me thinking. It's my thoughts. If 
you could actually look upon thoughts as being irrelevant chatter, if you could imagine all 
this thought is like coming from this little demon inside of you who's managed to creep 
in through your ear-hole when you were asleep and it's getting into a stupid conversation 
with another demon who's gone in your other ear-hole at night and they're having this 
conversation with each other and it's completely stupid, you would then realise that it's 
not yours. It's just two little devils inside your head speaking with one another. Even that 
imagination should be enough to realise this is not your thoughts. It's not your 
conversation, just don't listen to it. You don't give it importance. You realise it s not your 
responsibility. You don't need to listen to that commentary. You can let it go only when 
you realise it's not yours. That inner commentary is what we call the doer because if you 
listen to that commentary just so often it's giving advice, giving criticism, very rarely 
give praise but sometimes it does that as well - you would see that it always gives orders. 
This is what we're talking about, the doer. This is how the doer manifests. This is the 
order, the speech. This is how the doer governs you. You think something and then you 
follow those thoughts. An order is given and you do that. This doer, this is what we call 
"will", "choice". You can actually see it happening. Not "will" and "choice" as an idea but 
"will" and "choice" as an experience which you can view happening in your mind. You 
can actually see the mind moving into thought and from that thought an action following 
very often. This is how there's a governing ot your actions of body and speech and mind. 
This is how volition appears to you. You can actually see it happening and that's what I 
was saying is conditioned. That's what I was saying you can see the causes for two little 
demons who've crawled in your ears. Not you, nothing to do with you. Not coming from 
a me. In particular, nothing belonging to me. This is not your orders. These are words, 
thoughts, ideas completely conditioned. Why do you think those thoughts and not other 
thoughts? Why do you do these th ings and not other things? If you look very closely you 
can see the connections, how one thought leads to another, how inclinations sort of lead 
to another. In particular the Buddha actually taught to really understand how thinking 
works and how thinking especially is full of delusion. We're taught these vipallasas , the 
working of delusion. It's the physics of it, the mechanics of it. Where does thought come 
from? You start to see, if you look carefully, that thought is built up of your percepti ons. 

For example, whenever you have your lunch, if you perceive something to be delicious 
you actually think "that was really nice, I'll have some more of that". Whatever you 
perceive, if you perceive in a certain way, the thought follows on from that and the 
thoughts build up the views that "this is delicious" or "Bianca's a good cook" or "you 
really get good food in this place". Your views are built up by the thoughts which are 
built up by the perceptions, and where do the perceptions come from? You perceive 
according to your views. 

I often give a story of when I was a young teenager. I went into a pub in London for my 
first pint of British beer, vastly under-age but that didn't really matter. It was just a dare 
with your mates and drinking that first sip of beer and being completely taken aback at 
how dreadful it tasted. The actual experience was that this was really an awful thing 
because it was just so bitter and it wasn't to my taste at all. But the view, the current view 
amongst all of my friends and most of society was that this was something delicious. So 
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that first perception came up and by the time I'd finished that beer I'd changed it 
completely because I wanted it to taste nice and it did taste nice. And I developed a love 
of British beer and spent a lot of money, a lot of time, drinking it and you can see what 
happens there. Because of your view that this must be delicious it becomes delicious, and 
perceptions follow accordingly, and from your perceptions you build up the thoughts, 
and because of the thoughts you reinforce the views. This is how delusion happens and 
keeps us in this circle which we find it so hard to get out of. 

If we look at our thoughts, we think that they're true because they fit our perceptions and 
they fit our views. Of course they do because they're made out of this. Your views create 
your perceptions. Your perceptions build your thoughts. Your thoughts justify your 
views and here you go on with more perceptions, thoughts and views each supporting 
each other, justifying one another. You never can see the fallacy of that. Only when you 
can actually start to stop those thoughts to realise that they're just a part of nature - not 
trusting them, not thinking they're yours, to be able to let go of them by knowing that 
this is the doer which you can abandon. The doer is one of the biggest hurdles to 
overcome, both in meditation and in insight practice, and many of you just know how 
hard it is to find a way of letting go of this doer. 

See if you can practice by suggesting, just for a few moments, non-self, not mine, on this 
thing, the doer, which is manifesting as your thought. Nothing to do with me. Not mine. 
Not my business. And you'll find it's much easier to let go when you don't own it. When 
it's not your responsibility, you don't mind people taking it away. Somebody, if you 
heard, like a thief breaks into the carpark and steals a car. If you went out there and find 
"Oh, it's not my car", would you feel the same as if you went out there and found it was 
your car? You can see how ownership causes a problem. We don't allow things to 
disappear. We can't let go of them when we think we really own them, that they're mine. 
So if you do a little bit of anatta practice here, called anatta sanna , just the perception 
of non-self, then you'll find that it's easy to let go of the thinking, easy to let go of the 
thoughts. Also, anatta means that there is no-one in here, so you don't do the 
meditation. How can you do the meditation? Who can do the meditation? This 
meditation just becomes a natural process. Not you doing it, but meditation happens 
when you let go of you and allow things to disappear and to get quiet. 

When you for a moment, actually practice anatta towards the doer, you allow the 
meditation to be done by non-self rather than coming from a self, a doer, my meditation, 
me doing it. The other place where the illusion of self dies is in the knower and again we 
think that consciousness is us. I am the one who is conscious. I am the one who is 
experiencing all of this. This consciousness belongs to me which is also why if you really 
thinks that the consciousness is yours and you own it, you like to keep as much 
consciousness as you can. In other words, you like to experience as much as you can in 
this world, which is basically the way of the world. The way of meditation is actually 
letting go of all that area of consciousness, all those experiences which you can be 
indulging in, during these nine days. Instead you're just limiting yourself to a very small 
area of all possible conscious experience, just the breath. Just this moment, no past, no 
future. 
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It's interesting what happens when you let go of a lot of the pasture of consciousness and 
you just limit it to just a small paddock. Usually consciousness can just go anywhere. 
You'll be conscious of just anything, go experience all of the delights, all of the pleasures 
in the world. But here you're putting the consciousness in a very small pasture and what 
happens when you've let go of so much pasture for your consciousness. You say, "Oh, 
I'm just going to be conscious of the breath. I'm just going to be conscious of the present 
moment. All these other possibilities I'm going to renounce". You find there is freedom. 
There is peace. This is some happiness. 

Why is that? Whafs going on? Start to realise that all these other areas don't really belong 
to you. Nothing to do with you. Give them away and you find the more you can give up 
of consciousness, the more you can let go of consciousness, let go of the 
consciousnesses of sight, sound, smells, tastes and touches and things get very peaceful, 
things get very nice, things get very free. It's because that we think that consciousness is 
somehow ours, we're unable to let it go. We just still want to be alive. We want to hear. 
We want to think because deep down that we don't want anyone to take it away from us. 
We think it's ours. We possess it. We own it and we're not wiling to let it go. If you think 
that consciousness is yours then it's just so hard to let it go. At the very least we can let 
go of the consiousnesses of the external five senses and just keep a little bit of 
consiousness of something, but bit by bit when one develops jhana one lets go of more 
of the pasture where consciousness usually lives, and little by little we let go of 
consciousness itself. We can only enter into that final jhana of cessation because it's 
cessation of consciousness. We can even let go of the last vestige of consciousness only 
when we understand this consciousness isn't us, doesn't belong to us. Only then we can 
let it go. People are afraid to let go of consciousness when you think it's yours. 

So this is actually how we can use this anatta to understand the first jhana or second 
jhana where there is no doer. You're getting more data, more experience on which to 
check whether your views, whether your perceptions and thoughts are true or not. And 
again one of the reasons why the Buddha taught jhanas, one of the reasons why monks 
like myself keep pushing jhanas, is not just because it makes a nice experience when you 
bliss out during a retreat and you want to come back next time. It's because that when 
you enter these jhanas you get these experiences of first of all a doer disappearing . 
There's something has gone which you thought was yours. There's something has gone 
which you thought was you. It's not just gone for a moment. It's gone for a long time. 
It's like basically you're sitting here and your arm disappears. "Wow, where did that go? I 
thought that was mine. I thought that belonged to my body. How can you have a body 
without an arm? There it is. That's really weird". If you see your arm just coming and 
going, just coming and going, it becomes quite clear. It doesn't belong to you. You see 
like your leg coming and going. That doesn't belong to you. You see the doer, 
disappearing for long periods of time. It becomes just as obvious as the nose in front of 
your face. This thing doesn't belong to you. You can exist without it and actually you 
exist much happier without it, without a doer. 

When I'm talking about a doer, I'm talking about all manifestations of will, choice, 
decision making, judging. All of that disappears in these states. The simile I usually give 
for these jhanas is like a tadpole born in the water. The tadpole born in the water, grown 
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up in the water. It only knows water. Actually, it doesn't know very much about water 
because it's just too close. It's got nothing to compare it with and thinks that's the whole 
world. It's only when the tadpole grows up and leaves that world, becomes the frog and 
goes to dry land. It's got that extra data to the world. It's only when you go to dry land 
that you know what wet means. It's only when you can actually get out of the doer, when 
the doer disappears, that you know what the doer was, that you know what it truly is. It's 
just water. It's not the whole world. It's just part of nature. It's not your essential being. 
So once you enter a jhana or experience the jhanas and come out afterwards, just 
usually they're so strong an experience, so marvellous, powerful experiences, that most 
people think when they just get off: "Wow, that was really nice!" But in Buddhism we 
also teach not to just indulge in the pleasure of having attained these states but also to 
review them, look back upon them and investigate them: "What was that?" 

Powerful experiences are very easy to remember. You can recall them just so well and 
you look back and see what was strange about that? What was enjoyable about that? And 
one thing you look back on is to see that the doer has completely gone. What does that 
actually mean? If you look back upon that enough times you'll come to the insight 
inevitably. You have to. I don't see how you can miss it. You would see that a great part 
of you, a great chunk which you thought was you, which you took to be a self, which you 
assume to be a self, was a great mistake. You just summed it up all wrong. You made an 
assumption without all the evidence, and now all the evidence is here, you can't keep that 
assumption again. Just like, you know, people used to think that the world was flat. It is 
obvious, isn't it, that the world is flat. Just go and look outside. It's flat. You can even put 
a spirit level on it. There - it's flat. And for most people that's obvious. 

"The world is round" takes a jump of perception, especially if somehow you can leave 
the world and go up in a rocket or a spaceship and you can actually see the world is 
round. The same with the doer being a self. Right down here, unenlightened human 
beings. It's just so obvious that the doer is a self. That I am doing these things. That I am 
choosing. You make that assumption all the time. It's only if we can somehow get apart, 
away, somehow separated from this, get a perspective on it. See the doer disappear. Only 
then it'll become very clear, that the doer is nothing to do with a self. The doer has gone. 
The existence is still there. You're still conscious, still feel like you're there but the doer 
has gone. Consciousness has remained. Imagine what it's like if you actually could see 
this and understand this, and accept this. It completely changes your perspective on will¬ 
power, on choosing, on doing, on desiring, on craving. 

What is craving anyway but another type of doing? If you can actually see this doer is not 
self, a lot of craving disappears. Also, the other part which one assumes to be a self is just 
experiencing consciousness. Even though if we attain to just the first jhana we can 
actually experience for ourselves the doer ceasing. There's still like a conscious 
experience there. Your mind is still fully awake and there's still knowing. Then, little by 
little, that knowing disappears. First of all, if you can see the doer as non-self then at least 
you can have some confidence or you can have some understanding. It's very suggestive. 
It's a suggestion that it is possible that the knower may not be not you either. If you can 
develop another jhana , at least you can see a whole heap of knowing disappearing. As 
the jhanas get more and more refined, a whole chunk of consciousness disappears. Then 
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again you can get an idea, an inkling, that consciousness isn't you. But not only that 
because in the Dhamma, in Buddhism, the Buddha sort of described consciousness as 
actually what it actually is, in terms of the six senses. And that each of these senses has 
got a completely different type of consciousness to it. 

Sight consciousness, you know, seeing, is not the same as hearing, is not the same as 
smelling, tasting, touching or mind consciousness. But why is it we call each of these 
things consciousness as though it was the same thing? Why is it that we assume that it's 
like a continuity of knowing? What is it that seems to be the same between seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting and touching? And this is where the experiences of jhanas start 
to let you understand the illusion of continuity in consciousness which gives us the 
illusion that this is always me here rather than the reality of the fragmentary nature of 
consciousness. The one consciousness arising and passing away and a completely 
different consciousness arising and then passing away. 

Like you're given a simile in a monastery. It's like you are sitting here and now you are a 
banana. Then, the banana completely vanishes and then you're a mango, and the mango 
completely vanishes and then you're a melon, and the melon completely vanishes and 
you're a banana again. And that vanishes and then you're an apple and that vanishes and 
then you're a mango again. If that was your experience that you know you're a completely 
different fruit each moment, would you ever think that there was actually something 
continuing across from one moment to another? Would you actually think there's some 
sort of identity which was there in the banana, which was there in the apple, which was 
there in the mango, and so on? That's actually the fragmentary nature of consciousness. 
Now the reason why people don't see this is because whatever you see with the eyes, the 
mind also sees. It takes up as an object of its consciousness. You see something, you 
know you see. Seeing something is sight consciousness. Knowing you see this is mind 
consciousness. You hear something. You know you hear. Sound consciousness followed 
immediately by mind consciousness. You smell, taste, you touch something. You know 
you've touched it. Touch consciousness followed by mind consciousness. Even you 
imagine something. You know you've imagined it. A thought arises. You know you've 
thought that thought. You know something. You know you know you know. 

What's happening here is even with mind consciousness, whatever arises in the mind, the 
mind can take that again as its object. Mind consciousness following on mind 
consciousness. The reality, the truth, if you're going to be more accurate, more precise, is 
not that you know. It's that you know you know. If you add that time factor there, this 
whole process of what we call self-consciousness becomes quite clear. It's just the mind 
taking up the last object of consciousness and repeating it again and it's because mind 
consciousness is there with what we see, what we hear, what we smell, what we taste, 
what we touch. It gives the illusion of sameness. 

In the simile we have of the different fruit arising, manifesting. It's like there's a fruit. It's 
like an apple arises with a coconut next to it and then there's a banana. They both 
disappear and then there's a banana arises with a coconut next to it. Then there's an 
apple arises with a coconut next to it, and there's a mango with a coconut next to it. 
Then there's a banana with a coconut next to it and there's a coconut with a coconut 
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next to it and there's a banana again with a coconut next to it. The coconut stands for 
mind consciousness. Always holding onto the other consciousness. Always being there 
with it giving the illusion of sameness. What happens if you get into jhanas is that there 
all you've got is coconuts. All that you've got is mind consciousness. All the other five 
consciousnesses have completely disappeared. Only if you have the jhanas you really 
understand what the mind is, what mind consciousness is, what a coconut is, because 
you've separated it out. You've distilled it. You've purified it. You know what this thing, 
mind, consciousness, experience actually is, rather than just thinking about it or 
philosophising about it. 

Once you recognise this sixth consciousness - call it citta , call it vinnana , mano, ... 
whatever you wish - once you understand what that actually is - mind or mind 
consciousness - then when you come out of jhanas you can see it. Instead of just having 
the apple-coconut or mango-coconut, thinking it's just one fruit with sort of the 
sameness to it, you can actually split off mind consciousness. You can actually see, there 
is seeing, mind consciousness comes up right next. You can actually recognise it. You've 
seen it in its purity, alone, and you can actually see sound consciousness and then mind 
consciousness come up right afterwards. What you actually see if you can recognise what 
mind, citta or consciousness truly is, is that you can actually take apart this sensory 
experience. You can actually see the fragmentary nature of it. Banana then coconut. 
Apple then coconut. There's nothing which is there all the time. Consciousness changes. 
Six types, each completely different. "Which one is you?", the Buddha asked. 

If you are consciousness, if the conscious experience is the identity which you say is your 
self and soul, if it's that which sees, which one is it which is you? If it is any one of them, 
then where do you go when that consciousness which is you disappears and one of the 
other five is there? It just does not make sense. It cannot hold. You can never look again 
at consciousness once you see it fragmentary, as being a self, being a soul, being a me, 
being mine. 

It's only if consciousness is continuous, has got this continuity about it, that you can 
think it's a self or a soul. It's something which belongs to you. Also, when you can see it's 
fragmentary then it passes away, you can allow it to go. You can let it stop. When you see 
especially these two what I call "abodes of delusion of self', the doer and consciousness, 
or will and consciousness, you can see that each one of these can never be regarded as a 
self, a me or a mine. Nothing to do with this and there's no other place where a self can 
hang out. Then you can see that consciousness is just a process, a natural process. It's 
nothing to do with a person or a being. It's something which arises and passes away 
according to causes. Same as will, it's something which arises and passes away because of 
causes. 

When it doesn't belong to you then you can let it go. You can let it cease. You can let it 
end. Only then can Nihbana be possible. Nihhana is the ceasing of all of this. It was 
very clearly described what Nihbana was by the Buddha. When a flame goes out, it's 
Nibbana. Where's it go out to? Does it go and become unified with the great flame 
being? Does it go to some great home where all flames go to but you can't see them but 
they're really there? 
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The Buddha actually said, "does the flame go East?" No. "Does it go West?" No. "Does 
it go up?" No. "Does it go down?" No. "Does it go anywhere?" No. It's just gone out. 
That's what Nibbana means. What was once there is now finished, gone. The process 
has ended. You can only allow that to happen. It only makes sense. It can only be a 
possibility for you if you realise that none of this has an essence to it and none of this has 
a self to it. None of this belongs to you or belongs to anyone. It's just a part of nature. 

Of course people say "What's the point of this if it's just going to end and you're going to 
go 'poof and you're gone? I don't want to go". Why don't you want to go? Because you 
think you're still there. What are you hanging on to that you don't want to leave? 
Nibbana ? What have you got a vested interest in? What do you think you own? Who is 
the owner which you're not willing to recognise as emptiness? 

If you can actually understand this and fully recognise and penetrate non-self, then you 
understand what Nibbana means and only then, you understand what the Buddha was 
talking about - about the process, a natural process, which leads to the cessation of all of 
this and basically people say "well, that might sound OK but I'm not having anything to 
do with this! Maybe I don't want Nibbana . I just want to have a good time". 
Unfortunately you've got no say in it. 

That's what I've told quite a few people on the retreat. They said "well, I've got maybe a 
few doubts. I'm not really sure whether I want to really sort of carry this meditation all 
the way to th tjhanas and, you know, become a monk or become a nun, and sort of let 
go of everything and get into Nibbana' '. They're not quite sure of this. I said to them 
"don't worry about it because you've got no choice!" 

It's very much like you're on a bus and once you're on that bus you can shout the driver 
to "let me off at this stop". But unfortunately it's an express bus with only one stop at the 
end of the journey. It's not going to stop half way. There are no little buttons to press to 
get the driver to stop. You're on this until the very end. It has to eventually end up with 
letting everything go. It's abandoning things, giving up things. First of all, you give up 
what's outside. Then you start giving up what's inside. Inside, outside, it's the same. You 
give up everything until there's nothing left. 

It's so beautiful. That's what we call emptiness, going out, disappearing, because you 
realise there's nothing there, only an illusion. The illusion has been seen and everything 
grinds to a halt, just like that machine which I was talking about yesterday. It's turned on. 
Who had turned it on, I don't know, but this whole purpose is to get that hand coming 
up the front which is called, you know, the meditation, and turning itself off and then it's 
done its function, its business. 

So anyway, that's a little talk on anatta for this evening. A different way than I've taught 
before, with some little pointers about the practice of anatta in your meditation. So give 
that a go. See what happens when you've completely let go. Only letting go from the 
imagination of there's no-one in here. 

Ajahn Brahmavamso, Perth, Western Australia 
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